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Foreword 



Prior to World War n, very few people in 
this country h id heard of a technical institute, and those who were 
familiar with the term usually had no clear idea of what a technical 
institute was. Today there is a great deal of conversation about tech- 
nical institutes, but profitable discussion is often hampered by the 
fact that the term means different things to different people. Even 
among educators, scientists, and engineers, there are no generally 
accepted de fini tions of terms such as technical institute or commu- 
nity college, of technical education as compared to vocational edu- 
cation, of post-high school education as opposed to college-level 
associate-degree education. The result is that when committees are 
formed to discuss such topics, a great deal of time has to be spent 
in finding a common language. There is no doubt that much of the 
disagreement that currently exists in the whole area of education 
beyond the high school is simply a reflection of the need for a care- 
ful definition of terms. 

More important than definition is the need for a clearer under- 
standing of the place of the technician in our complex organization 
of industry, business, the professions, and public service. As tech- 
nology grows and permeates the lives of all of us, we find a growing 
demand for people who understand the facts, laws, systems, and 
machines on which our civilization is based. If we could provide a 
scientist properly trained to deal with every technical problem that 
has to be solved, we would have nothing to worry about. But of 
course this isn’t possible. In fact, it is generally recognized that there 
is a shortage of scientists and engineers. There are simply not enough 
people available who have the necessary intelligence and interest 
and who are willing to pay the price of getting a solid education in 
science. So more and more scientists and engineers have to depend 
upon assistance from semiprofessional workers and technicians, con- 
serving their own time for the problems that demand the highest 
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level of education and skill. Fortunately, there is a large pool of 
young people with an interest in science and engineering who are 
well-qualified for technician training and well-suited to make up the 
teams which are essential to the optimum use of our top-level talent. 

This book by Maurice Graney describes what a technical institute 
is and how it goes about producing technicians to fill this great need 
in American society. 

ERIC A. WALKER 

President 

The Pennsylvania State University 



The Technical Institute 
Maurice Graney 



Maurice Graney’s book The Technical Institute treats compre- 
hensively all the many issues that have arisen and are still being 
debated about this relatively new and somewhat atypical unit in 
American higher education. The author points out the many needs 
for technicians in the modem productive economy, and the con- 
tinuing shortages in technicians prepared. He comments on the rela- 
tively inferior status of the technician, as compared with a profes- 
sional worker, in industry and in popular regard. The confusion 
that has surrounded the meaning of the term “technical institute” 
is explored and explained. 

The author devotes much attention to the problems of curriculum 
building in the technical institute. Particular importance is attached 
to the two-year time limit, into which must be compressed not only 
the necessary theoretical knowledge and technical skills, but also 
some elements of general education. The contrast is sharply drawn 
between two schools of thought, one of which at the extreme would 
eliminate all except the purely technical subjects from the curricu- 
lum, the other of which would view the technician as a future citizen 
with a great need for an adequate background of general education. 

The institutional organization for providing preparation for 
technicians is described under four general categories: private tech- 
nical institutes, technical institute divisions of complex university 
systems, the publicly controlled local school, and other miscellane- 
ous provisions. The emergence of the community college as an im- 
portant agency for educating technicians is emphasized. On con- 
troversial issues, all points of view are given fair treatment, although 
Dean Graney does not hesitate to express his own opinions about 
suitable lines for future development. 

Dean Graney’s book is one of several in the Library of Education 
that deals with various kinds of institutions of higher education in 
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the United States. It is parallel to such books already published in 
the series as: Carlson, The Municipal University; Wahlquist and 
Thornton, State Colleges and Universities ; Mayhew, The Smaller 
Liberal Arts College; and Wicke, The Church-Related College. 

JOHN DALE RUSSELL 
Content Editor 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



Definition of “Technical Institute* 

In the United States, the term “technical institute” has a variety 
of meanings. Each of these meanings is evolving as society evolves. 
As refinements of thought emerge and as alternatives in both educa- 
tional and social activities occur, the connotations of the term 
change. Outside the United States, the educational counterpart of 
the technical institute undergoes a simultaneous change, so that a 
complex of definitions arises. Each of these has some validity when 
used in its appropriate context and at the appropriate place and 
time. From this milieu two dominant concepts of the term emerge. 
One recognizes the technical institute as a type of education, the 
other as an educational institution. Frequently these conceptions are 
so intermixed in the thought of both laymen and professional edu- 
cators that communication is difficult. 

A type of education. As a type of education the technical in- 
stitute can be compared to such educational fields as engineering, 
law, or nursing. Like them, it comprises study and its direct appli- 
cation to life. Viewed in this light, the technical institute is seen as 
a progr am of study, not as an institution per se . Certainly a poly- 
technical institute to educate engineers, a college of law to educate 
lawyers, and a nursing school to educate nurses are each a part of 
our society’s educational complex; but so also are many multipur- 
pose institutions which have specific programs of study designed to 
educate nurses, engineers, or lawyers as well as persons in other 
academic and professional disciplines. The fact that the institution 
has a single or a multiple purpose is irrelevant. The type of program 
itself, together with the graduate of this program, is central to the 
meaning attached to the terminology. When the technical institute 
is identified as a program of study, the person pursuing this program 
follows an orderly sequence of subject matter in his schooling, be- 
conles prepared for productive and gainful employment, and may 
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